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it was their duty to receive and collect the petitions. The
Triers, on the other hand, were from the beginning Lords,
or Judges appointed to assist the Lords in Parliament.1
They examined the subject matter of the petitions and
decided which were to be referred for consideration to the
King in Council, which to the courts of common law, and
which finally to the King in Parliament. Until the time of
Henry IV, all petitions without exception were presented to
the King, to the Chancellor or to the Lords, as the highest
tribunals of judicature. In speaking of the parliament of
1305, Professor Maitland makes the striking observation :
"A parliament is at this time rather an act than a body of
persons. One cannot present a petition to a colloquy, to a
debate/'2 The fact is that most of the petitions of the very
earliest period were of the nature of complaints suitable for
judicial treatment, brought before the King in Council :
many were considered corain rege so long as the king
himself acted judicially, but most of them came before the
Chancellor. In these instances the Chancellor officiated as
the agent of the king for the benefit of the poor and

1  Clifford, " History of Private Bill  Legislation,"   vol.  i., pp. 271 sqq.
Triers were  first  appointed at  the  Parliament   in   York, 6  Edward   III.
They were appointed  "pour oyer et trier"  or  "to try out whether the
remedies sought for were reasonable and fit to  be propounded."   There
is a detailed  discussion  of the institution  in Elsynge, c. viii.    The  first
entry in the journal  of the House of Lords (21   January 1509-10) shows
the  nomination   of  "Triours"  and "Recepueurs"   as an  old-established
custom.    Special  Receivers  were appointed  for petitions  from   England,
Ireland, "Wales,  and  Scotland,  and also   for  such  as came  from " Gas-
coigne et  des aultres terres et paiis de par de la la meere et des isles."
The Triers were divided  in the same way.   The custom of appointing
Triers and Receivers was retained for a long time after they ceased to
perform any duties,  and a proposal made  in  1741   to  dispense   with   it
was rejected  (House  of  Lords  Journals^  vol.   xxv.,   p.   577,   28   January,
1740-41).   And so this formality was continued down to the year 1886.
Professor Maitland has lately shown, in his excellent edition of the Roll
of Parliament for 1305, that even at that time, under Edward I, officers of
the Chancery were appointed Receivers at the beginning of Parliament;
also that special "Auditors" (identical with the subsequent Triers) were
appointed  for the petitions from Gascony, Ireland   and   Scotland; they
were, however,  nearly   all  judges  or officials, not  barons.    There  is no
mention  of special Auditors for English petitions.   See " Mem. de Parl.,
1305," Introduction, pp. Ivii-lx.

2  "Mem. de Parl., 1305," Introduction, p. Ixvii.